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EDITORIAL 





CHILDREN AND THE ARTS 


It was no accident that Painting and Personality—Alschuler and 
Hattwick’s significant recent book—had its origin in Mexico a dozen 
years ago. Mexican educators have long been concerned with indi- 
genous art forms, and leaders in the New Education Fellowship, under 
whose auspices the 1935 Mexico Conference was held, have always re- 
garded the creative arts as essential to life and education. At Heidel- 
berg, Locarno, Elsinore, Cheltenham, and elsewhere the international 
N. E. F. has selected places of beauty and artistic interest for the scenes 
of its meetings, and in these settings has given appropriate emphasis to 
the fine arts, painting, music, drama, eurythmics. 

Enrichment of living has been the motive for much of this in the 
past. For some people the idea of therapy has been uppermost, and art 
as an escape has been emphasized. But in recent years considerable 
attention has been given to art expression as a means of understanding 
human behavior and the development of personality. In the original 
Progressive Education workshops it was found that children and teach- 
ers alike were helped in their difficulties by the act of creating some- 
thing that was emotionally satisfying. In the long run we may be 
able both to understand and build on the results of our understanding, 
providing experiences for children, youth, and adults that will give the 
creative arts their real place as fundamentals in education. When we 
do reach this point, and prepare teachers accordingly, education will 
be richer and more effective. 











UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN THROUGH THEIR 


PAINTINGS 


BY 


ROSE H. ALSCHULER anv LaBERTA A. HATTWICK 





That nearly every drawing and painting by a young child is meaningful, and expresses in 


some measure the child who did it, is the contention of Mrs. Alschuler and Dr. Hattwick. 


These 


two workers in child development and nursery school education, one a nationally known nursery 


school director and war-time consultant on Children’s Services for the Federal Public Housing 


Authority, the other a specialist in infant and child psychology, trained at the University of 


lowa, have recently published one of the most interesting and valuable works of our time having 


to do with children: 


Chicago Press, 1947). 


“Painting and Personality: A Study of Young Children” 


The work is in two volumes and beautifully illustrated in color. 


(University of 
It is 


on the basis of the material in these volumes that the authors have prepared the article herewith. 





EARNING to understand children is 
one of the most endlessly fascinating 
opportunities open to teachers and parents 
of young children. It is an opportunity 
which calls for full use of sensitivities, for 
young children seldom can express them- 


They 


are more likely to reflect their feelings in 


selves directly through language. 


voice, in posture, in behavior patterns, in 
all their varied forms of play and explora- 
tions with materials. 


Easel Painting 


While bases for understanding exist in 
literally everything that the child does, 
the writers have found that easel paint- 
ing provides a particularly fertile field for 
getting at the deeper feelings of the child, 
when such understanding is gained as the 
child functions within a group. Many 
times children have been observed to turn 
to painting and to work out their wishes, 
their anxieties and fears, at the easel, dur- 
ing a period of days or weeks in which 
their clay, crayon, block or dramatic play 
activities seemed but reflections of ac- 
tivities usual for their age or imitations of 
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the activities of other, more dominant 
members of the group. 

Many factors would seem to account 
for the value of easel painting as a means 
(1) 


The relatively solitary nature of the ac- 


of self-expression within a group. 


tivity, coupled often with the relatively 
isolated position of the easel in the group, 
encourages self-expression rather than imi- 
(2) The infinite number of vari- 
ations possible in treatment of color, line, 
form and space, and the fluidity of the 
paints allow for an infinite variety of in- 
(3) The fact 


that the easel permits variations in color 


tation. 


dividual expressiveness. 


choice and use is particularly important, 
for color is one of the most direct avenues 
through which children can express their 
emotions. (4) Because easel painting is 
less common in the home than is crayon- 
ing, it tends to be associated less with 
adult standards. This fact, too, helps the 


child feel a greater freedom at the easel. 


Meeting a Genuine Need 


The eagerness and determination with 
which children seek the easel is an indica- 


oe 
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tion that painting is meeting a genuine 


need for them. 

“I feel like painting.” “I need to 
paint.” “I’m going to paint all morn- 
ing.” “I’m never going to be through 
(painting)!” are remarks commonly ex- 
pressed by children who are finding an 
outlet for their feelings at the easel. 

In a similar way children may reflect 
their peed for particular colors. “I want 
black. I have to have black!” said Elaine. 
And indeed she did, for her full-page black 
paintings served to symbolize, not only her 
more overt problem of night terrors, but 
also a constellation of underlying anxieties 
and fears. 

What the sensitized teacher may learn 
from children’s easel paintings will be as 
varied as are individual personalities. In 
paintings, children may reflect their deep- 
seated wishes: the longing, perhaps, for 
love and affection which are not being 
given. Or again, children may reflect 
anxieties and fears: the disturbance that 
comes, for instance, from tensions which 
the child senses between parents and which 
he can neither understand nor fathom. 

In paintings, we also find reflected the 
phases and problems of development which 
practically all children go through, and 
we can often get a glimpse at the child’s 
true feelings toward the attitudes and 
training which we adults impose. 


How Children Reflect Their Development 


Let us look, in the remaining para- 
graphs, at some ways children reflect their 
development and their training in their 
paintings. You will note, as you read 
these illustrations, that your understand- 


ing of children through their paintings 
need not wait until the children can pro- 
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duce recognizable products. Far from it! 
Paintings are revelatory from the moment 
you can detect recurrent or persistent ten- 
dencies in any one child’s use of color, 
space, line or form. 

Between the ages of two and three- 
and-a-half, a stage when children are 
largely impulsive, emotional beings, they 
tend to paint in color masses and to pre- 
fer such warm colors as red and yellow. 

At this stage of development such char- 
acteristics as length, heaviness, straight- 
ness, or curved quality of the child’s char- 
acteristic stroke may reveal facts about 
his make-up and his feelings. Eunice, a 
happily adjusting, easy-going girl, for in- 
stance, tended to paint in rhythmic, 
curved strokes, with a moderate and even 
pressure of the brush. Anita, given to 
frequent spurts of temper, would on such 
occasions stroke heavily back and forth, 
in straight, or angular strokes, often 
scrubbing with such vehemence that the 
Andy, a highly dis- 
tractible and scattered child, painted in 


paper would tear. 


short, broken lines, scattered (like his be- 
havior) in all directions over the painting 
page. 

“Dabby Messes”’ 

Often in these early years, products may 
turn out to be scribbly, smeary, dabby 
which look dirty, and which 
often yield greenish or brownish effects, 
regardless of the colors used. 


fe > 
messes, 


Observa- 
tions suggest that these paintings, while 
far from appealing to the aesthetic sense 
of the adult, are satisfying outlets for 
children who desire to smear and soil. 
This statement gains weight when we 
discover that older preschool children, for 
example girls of four or five, who are held 
to high standards at home, and who are 
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overly clean and precise in their more 
overt behavior, quite often revert to this 
type of painting, or to a related pattern 
of dotting, when they begin to feel com- 
pletely relaxed at the easel. In fact, the 
frequency with which such “dirty,” 
smeary paintings are discovered among 
the more “precise” and “dainty” children, 
seems to bear out the fact that in our 
culture, where “cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” children’s desires and parental 
standards are often in conflict, and that 
children, while conforming overtly to 
parental standards, may find the release 
they need in such activities as painting. 

Among older children the significance 
of this “dirty” quality in paintings is 
sometimes borne out by the child’s com- 
ments. Fredrika, for example, used ex- 
pressions like these to describe her “dirty” 
paintings: “Incinerator with garbage in 
it”; “Rainstorm which made everything 
all muddy”; “Man looking through a win- 
dow that has been rained on and that has 
not been washed all day.” 


A Part of Growing-Up 


Another problem which we have found 
worked out frequently when children were 
expressing themselves through color-mass 
techniques is the conflict between wanting 
to grow up and wanting to remain the 
baby. Such a conflict was most often 
precipitated when a new baby was ex- 
pected or had recently arrived in the home. 
A typical example is Gilbert, who had no 
interest in painting until around the time 
of his brother’s birth. Then he produced 
paintings consisting of a mass of yellow 
overlaid with blue. Diary records sug- 
gested that for Gilbert the underlying 
color, yellow, was a reflection of his un- 


derlying desire to remain the infant. The 
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overlaid color, blue, often associated with 
control, reflected the pattern which he 
was trying to live up to in his overt be- 
havior, the drive to be the “big boy” of 
the family. 

As children begin to shift from impul- 
sive behavior toward more reasoned and 
adaptive behavior, around the ages of 
three to four, they tend to become more 
interested in line and form and in gooler 
colors, such as blue and green. 

Children may find it difficult to make 
a whole-hearted transition to line and 
form and representation (and toward con- 
trolled rather than impulsive behavior) if 
there is too marked a discrepancy between 
their desires and parental standards. Rita 
reflected such conflict in her paintings 
which were divided in half. On one side 
of her painting page she made neat, recog- 
nizable human representations and printed 
(This was 
a pattern which her mother had taught 
her and urged her to do.) On the other 
half of the page she made smeary dabs in 


letters, predominately in blue. 


dirty-orange and brown. 


Line and Form 


Once children turn to line and form, 
they develop different means of symbol- 
izing their problems. The child who at 
three might symbolize concern about the 
new baby with the colors yellow and blue, 
is more likely at four to represent the same 
problem symbolically through the use of 
circles: a small circle, perhaps, for baby, a 
larger circle for the mother. 

It seems to be at about this same age 
when children are turning to line and 
form (around four) that they also are 
concerned about sex differentiation. Not 
infrequently it is the birth of a sibling of 
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the opposite sex which brings this problem 
to the fore. Through contrasting use of 
verticals and circles children not infre- 


Howard, 


for example, tended to smear verticals and 


quently express this conflict. 


to leave circles unsmeared at a time when 
the family was expecting a baby and was 
hoping for a girl. As he became articu- 
late at the easel, he began to make remarks 
which help us interpret these paintings. 
He said, “If I had yellow curls, I'd be a 
girl,” and again, “My mother is going to 
buy me a dress and then I will be a girl.” 

As children reach the stage of recogniz- 
able representation in painting, they tend 
to express themselves less, and to copy their 
Whether this is an 
inevitable aspect of “growing up” or 
whether it has been unduly forced by our 
adult expectancies is a matter which de- 


environment more. 


serves considerable reflection. 

For children in general, painting seems 
to become a less necessary means of ex- 
pression as social abilities develop. For 
socially oriented children, dramatic play 
often seems to take over the function or 
values which easel painting had at perhaps 
two or three. 

An important exception can be noted 
among shy, withdrawing children who are 


still in the midst of, or who may suddenly 
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again be plunged into, a serious emotional 
problem. Our observations suggest that 
such a child, even though well along in the 
elementary grades and even though able to 
paint at a recognizable level, may revert 
to some such abstract pattern as we have 
described for preschool children. 

In a short presentation of this kind it 
is impossible to provide an adequate basis 
for interpreting children’s paintings. In- 
tensive study and actual practice in inter- 
preting products are necessary for any 
adult who expects to make a sound ap- 
proach to this subject. The examples 
given above can, at best, only stimulate | 
an interest in developing the capacity to 
understand children through their creative ' 
activities. 

We also hope that the reader will agree 
with the authors that in most instances it 
is not so necessary for adults to under- 
stand what is happening as to respect the 
fact that something important is happen- 
ing in these situations in which children 
devote themselves whole-heartedly to ex- 
pression in painting or in other creative 
media. If we respect this fact, we can be 
of immeasurable help to children by pro- 
viding ample materials and frequent op- 
portunities which encourage them to ex- 


press themselves as they will. 









GROUP CREATIVE WRITING BY CHILDREN 


JULIA ELEANOR WYLIE 





Many teachers hesitate to encourage-and develop creative writing among young children; 


others do something but have a natural reluctance to describing the process as it actually goes 
forward. In the following article Miss Wylie, a teacher in Rock Hill, South Carolina, tells the 


simple story of the development during a school year of one class of young children in group 


creative writing. 





HE first attempt at group creative 

writing in our class occurred one 
rainy morning when a little white kitten 
came into the room. When asked if they 
would like to write about the kitten, the 
children were stiff and unbending. Sev- 
eral said, “I can’t, I don’t know what to 
write.” Others said, “I don’t know how 
to spell any words.” However, when 
asked if they could tell the class about 
the kitten in our room, nearly all re- 
sponded. What they said was written 
down. When the writings were re-read 
to the class, every child listened intently 
with genuine interest. The following are 
samples of the stories dictated by the 


children: 


The little kitten looked like a snow ball. It 
I liked it. 


was pretty. It was so white and 
little. 
Garnet 


A little kitty came to our room this morning. 
It was white. It looked at Evelyn while she was 
sharpening her pencil in the pencil sharpener. It 
was washing itself. 

Deanna 


A little white kitten came into our room today. 
It looked like a snowball. It was pretty. She 
was washing her face. Then she went out and 
sat on Evelyn’s coat. She looked at us. Then 


she went to sleep. 


Barbara Ann 





From out of the rain and into our room 
Came a little white kitten 
With fur soft as a mitten. 
Sondra 
A little kitten white as snow 
Came in our room you know. 
He crept to a corner 
He washed his face cleaner. 
Janice 
One rainy morning when the last bell was ringing 
A little kitten into our room came slipping 
He ran to a corner. 
Gayle 
In school this morning when I was sitting in 
my chair, a little white kitty came into the room. 
It set down in the floor and guess what he did. 
He begin to wash hisself and when he got through 
it looked almost as if he had been washed by the 
rain. And that is the end of the little white kitty. 


Shirley 


The teacher realized that the children 
would benefit from more reading and more 
conversation, for these would help build 
more confidence in their own ability. 
The teacher accepted this challenge and 
made plans with the children to help meet 
these needs. 

One beautiful autumn day the chil- 
They de- 
cided to look for signs of fall, and to 


dren were taken on a field trip. 


enjoy the beauty of nature and all the 
The next day each child 


was encouraged to write about the most 


things they saw. 


interesting thing he had seen on the field 


ee ee 


te scat 
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trip. What each child said was written 
on the board by the teacher, and then 
the entire group worked the ideas into a 
group poem. One child said, “I can 
write my own poem, if you will help me 
spell.” Immediately several children be- 
gan to write their own reflections of the 
trip, asking for help with spelling when 
needed. 


as their form of expression but wrote 


Many of the children used verse 


with their sentences running together. 
Later they re-copied their verses for a 
“Poem Book.” 
efforts were meager and consisted of only 
However, the children felt 


As shown below, their 


a line or two. 
that they had accomplished something and 
were pleased with their results—suffi- 
ciently pleased to be encouraged in their 
efforts. 


I saw the trees 
With gold leaves. 
Johnny 
The trees were red, yellow and green 
The prettiest ones I’ve seen. 
Gayle 
I saw a grasshopper 
It was brown. 
I saw a red leaf 
Come fluttering down. 
Jean 
I saw green and brown leaves 
Come sailing to the ground 
Where yellow and white flowers 
Grew all around. 
Lucille 

The little butterfly is white 
He is prettiest in the light. 
You can see his wings so white 
As he flies on out of sight. 
The butterfly is a pretty sight. 

Barbar2z Ann 
As we were walking among the trees 
We looked up and saw the pretty leaves 
Some were red and some were brown 
And some were fluttering to the ground. 
We looked around and saw the brook 
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As it went gurgling by 

We looked above the tree tops tall 

And saw the white clouds in the sky. 
Evelyn 


The children were not forced into writ- 
ing. They wrote only when they wished 
to do so. Their writings were never read 
to the other children unless they consented 
to have them read. 

Several weeks after this first field trip, 
the children came in one morning bub- 
bling over with circus news. A circus 
had come to town, so all were talking 
about the circus. “Write it down and 
then you will be able to keep it,” the 
teacher suggested. In a few minutes 
many were writing. Some did indepen- 
dent work with incorrect spelling and 


Others asked how to 


spell nearly every word, but at least their 


omission of words. 


thoughts were recorded. The following 
examples are given to illustrate how the 
writing was beginning to have feeling 


and rhythm. It will be noted that these 


efforts seem to be more alive than the 


first ones. Repetition is noted in most 


of them. 


I rode on a whip 
It went jerkity, jerk 
To one side and then to the other 
And backward and forwards again 
Jerkity, jerk, jerk. 
Sondra 

The merry-go-round 
Took me'up and down 
And round and round 
It was fun, fun, fun. 

Gayle 
I bought a balloon 
I blew and blew and blew 
Bigger and bigger and bigger it grew 
Then it went POP 
Now I have no balloon. 

Lucille 
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Round and round goes the merry-go-round 


And round and round it goes. 
The merry-go-round goes round and round 
Ho, ho, ho, what fun. 
Evelyn 
I rode a merry-go-round last night 
It was fun to go round under the light 
Faster and faster it went. 
I rode in a little green wagon 
Pulled by ponies small 
My brother lost his hat 
As he was pulled along. 


Janice 


More and more children became inter- 
ested in expressing their ideas on paper. 
Writing was beginning to be fun for 
them. Still there were four or five chil- 
dren who were silent and not yet ready to 
write. They were encouraged to read 
more stories and poems, and were engaged 
in group conversations as often as possible. 

Halloween offered several splendid op- 
portunities. Pictures in the room, Hal- 
loween motifs, and stories helped to stimu- 
late ideas. Beginning two wecks before 
Halloween, and continuing for a week 
after, the children wrote about Halloween. 
A few asked permission to read their 
poems to the other children. Several 
children wrote for the first time and 
beamed with happiness when their stories 
were accepted by their classmates. The 
following examples show that imagination 
had crept into many expressions. Some 
of the children broke away from rhyming 


words. 


A witch with a line of cats 
Flying in the sky 

Flew over the moon 

With cats on her broom 

And a pumpkin in her hand, 
And an owl sitting on the point 
Of her tall hat. 


Wayne 


I went by a jack-o-lantern 
Sitting in a window 
His eyes were so big 
And his teeth so sharp 
My brother said, Look yonder 
He'll get you, 
I started running and running 
But I know better now. 
Gayle 
Funny looking pumpkins 
In the window laughing 
The jack-o-lantern is snaggle tooth 
He is laughing at the people passing. 
Garnet 
Oh owl so big and wise 
Why do you have such big old eyes? 
Bruce 
Cold black cats 
Come out at Halloween. 
Their green eyes 
Scare me. 
I run home fast 
They scare me. 
Louise 
I dress up so funny 
On Halloween night. 
Sometimes as a cat 
With a big tall hat. 
Sometimes as a goblin 
Sometimes as a bat 
I go around and scare people 


On Halloween night. 


It was a real occasion when, in the 
middle of the year, someone asked if their 
writings could be put into a poem book. 
Such a book was made and contained a 
writing of every child in the room, even 
This book did 
more to stimulate the children than any- 
The satisfac- 
tion of seeing their names underneath 


if it was only one line. 
thing up until this time. 


their stories pleased them tremendously, 
for each child felt that he had. made an 
important contribution to the book. The 
book was read and re-read, and from this 


time on writing came freely. A great 
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what later a book of stories and poems 
poems, appeared during the year and some- 
variety, including riddles, stories, and 
was made. 

Not all of the writing was good, and 
some consisted of only a sentence, but the 
children were expressing their thoughts 
and experiences and this was the chief 
goal. The children were gaining confi- 
dence in themselves and above all enjoyed 
writing. 

Each day when there was time some 
child could be seen busily writing. Later 
he would ask to read it to the other chil- 
dren, put it in his folder, or put it in the 
teacher’s folder. 

A very windy day, a torrential rain, an 
ice-covered world, a snow, and springtime 
offered excellent opportunities for writing, 
as is evidenced by the following: 


When the wind first starts to blow 
It says, Hello-o-o, hello-o-o. 

Gayle 
The wind seems to laugh 
As he makes the flowers kiss the ground. 

Johnny 
The wind is such a jolly playmate 
I squeal with it 
I run with it 
It blows my hair 
It sails my kite 
Then whiff it is gone. 
Wayne 

When I came to school this morning 
An icicle bumped me on my head. 
I looked up and there was a tree 
Full of diamonds. 

Shirley 
A pine tree fell down in our back yard 
It acted like it was very, very tired. 

Barbara Ann 

At night the light shines on the trees 
And they look like silver. 
In the daytime the sun shines on them 


And they look like diamonds. 


Deanna 
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O pretty soft white snow 


How I like to see you fall 
Just keep on and on you know 
Until there is no ground at all 
Only snow. 
Garnet 
Spring 
Oh spring has come. 
Oh spring has come. 
Its birds call us from sleep 
They have come from far away. 


Janice 
The increased interest in writing was 
clearly shown when it became time to plan 
for Mother’s Day. 
tions, one child said, ““Why can’t we write 


After several sugges- 


and illustrate a story for our mothers?” 
The children were delighted with the idea. 
They decided that it would be necessary 
for each of them to write his story and 
Such 
a gift had to be attractive and well done. 


then copy it so it would look well. 


A decorative cover was to be made for 
each story. Enthusiasm ran high and 
every child seemed interested and happy 
The fol- 


lowing stories are samples of the writing 


while working on the project. 


in May. 


The Rooster Who Could Not Crow 

Mrs. Brown Hen had lots of eggs in her nest. 
Bill and Nan the little boy and girl who lived on 
the farm could not understand why she would 
not get off her nest. But one day while they 
were watching her something went crack, crack. 
Out came some pretty yellow biddies, but don’t 
think they were all yellow for one was black. 

Months passed and the black biddy became a 
fine rooster. But there was something strange 
about him. He could not crow. All he could 
say was cock-cock-cock-cock. But one morning 
he said cock-cock-cock-a-doodle-do. Nan heard 
him and said, “Big Black Rooster can crow, he 
can crow.” 

Now he wakes the farmer early every morning 
and if you go by there very early in the morning 
Cock-a-doodle lo 


you may hear him. 


Evelyn 
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The Proud Turtle 


Once there lived an old turtle. He was a 


very proud turtle. He would not swim with the 
other turtles. He was too proud to swim. He 
fussed at the other turtles. No one liked him and 
he liked no one. 

One day some more turtles saw his proudness. 
They threw_him in the water. That learned him 
a lesson, and he was not proud any more. He 
liked the water after that. 

Wayne 
A Little Rope 

One day I had a little rope in the house. It 
was not so still, so I took the rope and out I 
jumped. I jumped along the walk and around 
the yard. I met a dog that said Bow-wow. I 
had jumped away from home. I turned around 
and jumped back. 


to bed. 


The rope was tired and went 


Lucille 


The Flower 
This is a pretty flower. The prettiest I’ve seen 


He ate 
A kitten saw the 


yet. A cow came. He saw the flower. 
the grass and left the flower. 
flower. He tried to pull the flower down, but he 


He barked 


A little girl came and 


could not pull it down. A dog saw it. 
at it and then ran away. 
liked it and took it to a little sick girl. The 
flower was happy because it made the little sick 
girl happy. 


Louise 


By the close of the school year every 
child wanted to write down his thoughts. 
The children’s attitudes toward writing 
were wholesome and their enthusiasm was 


genuine. 


CONFERENCES ‘ 


An all-day conference on Recent De- 
velopments in Meeting Children’s Learn- 
ing Difficulties will be held on Saturday, 
November ‘Ist, at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel, 353 West 57th Street, New York, 
under the joint auspices of the Caroline 
Zachry Institute of Human Development 
and the Division of Child Welfare of the 
New York City Board of Education. 

The Conference is planned to aid 
parents and professional workers in under- 
standing and handling children who have 


learning difficulties. The speakers will 


include: Daniel Prescott, Louis Raths, 
Lawrence K. Frank, Edith Taglicht- 
Schmidt, Morris Krugman, Charlotte 
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Biber Winsor, Adele Franklin, and A. A. 
Fabian. 

Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir and Dr. 
Goodwin Watson will serve as Chairmen 
of the Conference. 

Tickets and further information may 
be obtained by applying to the Caroline 
Zachry Institute of Human Development, 
17 East 96th Street, New York City, 28. 


An International Congress in Mental 
Health will be held in London, August 
12-21, 1948. 
Congress and American plans for partici- 


Information regarding the 


pation may be secured from the Interna- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
1790 Broadway, New York. 
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HOW DO YOU KNOW A GOOD TEACHER? 


BY 


DOROTHY McCUSKEY 





Search for the elements that make a good teacher has been going on for a long time. 


author of this article has a better basis than most of us for judgment in this matter. 


The 


Her Joctoral 


dissertation at Yale University was on “Bronson Alcott, Teacher”; she has served on the staffs of 


teacher training institutions from Connecticut to Texas; she spent three years in the Navy train- 


ing program during the war; she helped one New England state recruit teachers; and she has 


recently spent a year as Curriculum Coordinator of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 


Planning Program, where she worked with teacher groups throughout the state. Dr 


McC uske y 


is now Associate Professor of Education at the University of North Carolina. 





T’S funny about good teachers. People 

almost always agree as to who they are, 
but no one has ever succeeded in writing 
a prescription, or even a description, func- 
tional enough so that we can tell in ad- 
vance just who is going to make an out- 
standing teacher. Some good teachers are 
pretty, but then still more of them never 
were beautiful even when they were 
young. Some of them are women and 
some are men, and no analyst can claim 
that sex has anything in particular to do 
with being a good teacher. Good teachers 
may be fat or lean, young or old; they 
may teach in kindergartens or in great 
universities. No outward characteristic, 
except possibly eager eyes and smiling lines 
around a mouth, are going to give us 
much clue as to what makes a good 
teacher. 

Perhaps we have been looking in the 
wrong place. Perhaps the way to dis- 
cover what makes a good teacher is not to 
look at the teacher at all. Perhaps we 
should rather be looking at the pupils. 

Watching pupils come into a classroom 
will tell you a lot about the teacher. Do 
they smile as they enter? If they do, we 


can be fairly sure that the teacher is some- 


one who likes and understands boys and 
girls. (For “boys and girls,” we can per- 
fectly well substitute “young people,” or 
“human beings.” It comes out the same 
in the end.) When teachers understand 
boys and girls, then many other things fol- 
low almost as corollaries. Security—emo- 
tional as well as physical—is one of the 
basic needs of the human being. A smile 
is more than good manners; it is the 
symbol that in this classrdbom a group of 
children have found a friendly atmosphere 
in which they are free to grow and to 
learn. 


Significant Signs 


Do 
the children go up to the teacher as they 


Other signs are significant, too. 
come in? If he is good, there will prob- 
ably be things they want to tell him or 
to ask him: “We have a new puppy at our 
house.” “Here is a poem I wrote last 
night.” “I found this moth on the way 


What kind do you think it 


“How far can you see land from 


to school. 
is?” 
out at sea?” And so it goes, with each 
comment noted in the -back of a busy 
mind. For good teachers don’t teach 
classes, they teach individuals. True, the 


individuals usually are placed in school 
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groups, but no good teacher ever thinks 
that being in the sixth grade, or in Senior 
English, makes the pupils all alike. Writ- 
ing a poem at home may be a regular 
form of self-expression to one child; to 
another it may be a miraculous creation, 
a painful bursting of the bonds of inhibi- 
tion. The good teacher will know which 
Pub- 
That would 
mean triumph to one child, a violation of 
Good 


it is, and he will know what to do. 
lish it in the school paper? 
confidence to another. teachers 
know their pupils. 

This regard for individuals will be seen 
in many aspects of a good teacher’s class- 
room. For one thing, the seats will be 
various sizes, for pupils do not come in 
neat sizes like shoes, even though they are 
all twelve, or all going to Harvard Col- 
lege. A good school environment, which 
means cleanliness, proper seating and light- 
ing, are very important to health and 
physical growth. A good teacher recog- 


nizes the importance of these factors. 


Many Books 


There will be many books in this class- 
room, too, and they will be on differing 
Good teach- 
ers, liking good tools, usually have books 


levels of reading difficulty. 


at hand, even though well-stocked librar- 
ies are accessible. There will be more 
than books here, too. An elementary 
classroom will have science equipment, 
homemade, if need be, for good teachers 
tend to be ingenious. Good teachers usu- 
ally use a variety of tools, so that there 
will be signs of radio or musical instru- 
ments, charts, visual aids, or constructions. 
Some people learn one way, some another, 
and good teachers do not miss any bets. 


But we are getting ahead of our story. 
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These pupils are still coming into the room 
—this clean, attractive room full of inter- 
esting possibilities. It is important to 
note what the children do after they have 
laid aside their wraps. Do they settle idly 
in their seats, looking wistfully out the 
window? Or engage in horseplay with 
a wary eye to see what they can get away 
with? In some schools they do, but that 
behavior is not indicative of good teach- 
ing, even though “the bell hasn’t rung 
yet.” In a modern classroom of a good 
teacher, there is much work—physical and 
mental—to be done. Responsible indi- 
viduals look after the plants and animals, 
prepare materials for the day. A group 
may be conferring on the details of a 
morning panel discussion, and the chair- 
men of the painting committee for the 
stage sets may be calculating how many 
days she and her group will need to finish. 
One has a story to copy for the school 
paper, and another helps a third with 
arithmetic. Work is begun because work 
is important, to an individual or to a 
group, or both; work is begun because 
these children have been taught good work 
habits. 


responsibility has been entrusted. 


Responsibility is assumed because 


The Hard Road to Discipline 


Such a teacher takes the hard road to 
developing true discipline. Here is not 
the discipline of folded hands and absolute 
silences; here is the discipline of busy 
hands and of reasonable quiet so produced 
because “that’s the way other people work 
best.” 


discipline that works whether the teacher 


Good discipline is self-discipline, 


is in the room or out of it, discipline that 
works on the playground, in the street, 


or in the home. If our standards of good 
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teaching have changed as much as our 
standards of good discipline, then there is 
no wonder that we have been puzzled at 
how to identify a good teacher. 

It is possible that our standards of good 
teaching really have changed also. ‘“‘She 
really knows her subject matter” has been 
the sometimes half-hearted 
The good teacher 
does “‘know his subject matter,” but more 
than that, he has a clear idea of what sub- 
ject matter is for. 


unwilling, 
praise of a teacher. 


Sheer skill in “‘factor- 
ing” is no more functional than solving 
cross-word puzzles, but an ability to use 
mathematical concepts in buying, in 
building—in short, in living—is vital in- 
deed. The battles of the Civil War no 
longer have much significance in them- 
selves, but the effect of the war in making 
the South a colonial dependency of the 


East is one dominant factor in present-day 


economy. It is not facts, or mastery of 
materials, which characterizes a good 
teacher. It is mastery plus creativity that 


makes teaching live. 


Is Each Child Valued? 


Our American free public schools exist 
because they are the essential base on 
which rest the major premises of democ- 
racy. Only a literate people, capable of 
exercising judgment, may justly claim the 
privilege of exercising the rights and 
duties of a democratic citizenship. De- 
mocracy is based upon the tenet of the 
inherent worth of every human being. 
This is therefore an important touchstone 
whereby to test the teacher. 
room, is each child valued? 


In this class- 
Is there the 
same consideration for the dirty urchin 


with the runny nose as for the pretty girl 
Does the Negro child “be- 


with curls? 
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long”? Is there provision so that the 
child who learns slowly may progress at 
his own rate? And equally important, 
does the gifted child receive the challenge 
of learning experiences at his level, or is 
he allowed to float in a sea of mediocrity? 

Regard for the individual is only one of 
the touchstones of democracy. The 
democratic citizen is a participating citi- 
zen, and he learns as he does. He will 
hardly learn the techniques of democracy 
in the classroom of a dictator. If group 
planning is one of the ways by which 
adults get streets paved, auditoriums built, 
and a good candidate to run for office, 
then pupils must learn to plan for the 
common good. Good teachers are always 
alert for opportunities wherein their pupils 
may learn to make democratic decisions 
and to abide by those decisions. 

While the classroom will reflect the 
many vital interests of a good teacher, 
neither he nor his pupils are likely to stay 
there exclusively. If the teacher is to 
know pupils as individuals, then he will 
need to know parents as people too. If 
his aim is facts plus, then he will find 
much of his plus in the community. 
Libraries, museums, industries, public 
officials will all become a part of the school 
program. 

It is very significant that more than 
33,000 children wrote in to the Quiz Kids 
radio program to recommend their teacher 
as the year’s best. Did they write only 
to win prizes for themselves? It is not 
likely. They wrote because they had ex- 
perienced that creative something that had 
made their school year a memorable one 
of growth. They wrote because in their 
teachers they had found friends who 


valued them at their highest level, and 
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had made them believe in themselves. 
They wrote because under the guidance 
of these teachers they had felt intellectual 
stimulation. They wrote because in these 
classrooms they had had an opportunity 


to think and to do. 
Easier in the Elementary School 


Admittedly, it is easier to identify a 
good teacher on the elementary level than 
anywhere else. For one thing, there are 
more of them there than anywhere else. 
If you look for four-leaf clover where 
four-leaf clovers are, they aren’t hard to 
find. So with teachers. But even on the 
secondary and college levels where the 
fetish of “subjects” and “efficient adminis- 
tration” makes it very difficult to do good 
teaching, good teachers still find a way. 
Pupils are shot into a room in groups of 
thirty to fifty, and forty minutes later 
they are shot out again. 

But in those precious forty minutes 
some skillful teacher has helped them to 
understand human nature as it is inter- 
preted in writing, has helped them find 
beauty in music, words, or form. Some 
skillful history teacher has perhaps capi- 
talized on the Greek crisis to teach—just 
ancient history? No, he has likely taught 
ancient history as it throws light on 
modern problems of living, or he and his 
class may have explored a little further 
what it means to be a citizen of a democ- 
racy. “Take the next chapter for to- 
morrow” is never enough for a good 


teacher. “Take the great challenges to 
modern living.” “Take the atomic 
bomb.” “Take the fact of one divorce to 


“Take graft and 
“What are 
the underlying causes of these problems?” 


every three marriages.” 
corruption in public office.” 
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“What can people do about them?” 
Thus, science, history, literature, human 
relations come to a focus in the living ex- 


Using the methods 


and tools of science, the experience of his- 


perience of the pupil. 


tory, the vision of literature, a skillful 
teacher helps a future citizen to solve his 
problems. 

What does it all add up to? 


at learners, have we discovered anything 


In looking 
about teachers? Some general character- 
istics begin to appear. 

To begin with, good teachers seem to 
be vital people. They have wide interests 
and they get along well with other people. 
Teachers as a group tend to center on 
people rather than on things. For ex- 
ample, an outstanding printing teacher 
doubtless gets great satisfaction from a 
beautiful specimen of the printer’s art. 
But if that were his major interest, he 
would stick to printing. The clumsy 
efforts of beginners would drive him 
crazy. This teacher, however, likes to 
help people learn. He likes to see ideas 
develop, likes to see the relationship be- 
tween people and the products they pro- 
duce. Every teacher has two skills— 
those of his speciality and those that en- 
able him to guide learning in people. 
Mastery of a speciality is common, but 
skill in human relations distinguishes the 
outstanding teacher. 

It may be said with some assurance that 
the good teacher is a happy, well-balanced 
person. He almost has to be. For if 
bitterness, frustration, or envy intrude in- 
to the relationship between teacher and 
learner, then the basic conditions of effec- 
tive human growth are destroyed. True, 
this criterion would exclude many “‘fa- 


mous” teachers, but often these teachers 
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were famed for their eccentricities, rather 
than for the development of their stu- 
dents. No truly great teacher would be 
excluded by such a definition. 

It hardly needs be said that the good 
teacher is skilled in the theory and prac- 
tice of his speciality. Many skilled prac- 
titioners of the teaching art fail to reach 
greatness because they don’t know why 
they do what they do. Their skills are 
adequate for limited situations, but when 
they need to plan new programs to fit 
different types of pupils or changing needs 
of society, they are lost. For example, the 
recent migrations of war workers brought 
great numbers of Spanish-speaking pupils 
into schools where teachers had been ac- 
customed to worrying only about language 
problems such as “you was” and “ain’t.” 
The traditional methods would scarcely 
serve for these up-rooted, bi-lingual or 
non-English speaking children unless the 
methods were firmly rooted in a basic phi- 
losophy which gave some clue as to what 
to do and how to do it. 


Widening Horizons 


Further, no good teacher ever believes 
that he has attained mastery of his sub- 
ject or of how to teach it. He knows 
that he must always grow, always widen 
his horizons. For instance, not only sci- 
ence teachers and science textbooks, but 


all teachers became “obsolete,” in Norman 
Cousin’s phrase, when the atomic bomb 
was produced. Up to that time, the de- 
velopment of attitudes and techniques of 
international cooperation had been the 
specialty of a few. It suddenly became 
an imperative of human life. Like the 
home-owner who reaches farther and 
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farther into the weedy lot beside him with 
each mowing of the lawn, the good 
teacher penetrates farther and farther in- 
to undiscovered territory. Science leads 
to international relations, English to sem- 
antics, semantics to mathematics, home- 
making to art, art to history, and so on 
without end. Whereas research scholars 
attempt to find out “more and more about 
less and less,” the great teacher will usually 
be found knocking down the barriers be- 
tween different aspects of human knowl- 
edge. 

It is implicit that good teachers recog- 
nize their unique function in democratic 
society. They recognize the loss there is 
to society if their students do not have 
an opportunity to develop to their maxi- 
mum potentiality. They recognize the 
tremendous gain there is if they do their 
work well. They know that teaching in 
a democracy means not only living demo- 
cratically within the classroom, but that 
it means participating as a citizen in the 
life of the community. 

Finally, and inescapably, good teachers 
believe in the fundamental importance 
of schools and of teaching. No man can 
reach the highest pinnacle of his art, or of 
his profession, without believing in its in- 
herent worth. Teachers are optimists. 
They have to be. There are many failures 
in their human materials, and many in- 
adequacies in the facilities their com- 
munities provide for them. In spite of 
that, however, teachers know that if we 
have made progress in our slow climb 
from barbarism to civilization, if we are 
struggling toward the practice of democ- 
racy, much of the credit is due to the 
teachers of the world. 








ERRORS WE HAVE MADE IN TEACHING READING 


BY 


FRANCES R. HORWICH 





Are we really helping children learn to read critically and with enjoyment? 


made some serious mistakes in the reading program? 


Or have we 


In this article Frances Horwich lists the 


erroneous procedures revealed in recent studies—starting reading too early, grouping children 


within a given grade, phonics, isolated teaching of reading, misuse of workbooks, overemphasis— 


and then indicates some of the better things that are being done. 


Dr. Horwich is head of the 


Department of Education at Roosevelt College, Chicago. 





HERE is much evidence to show that 

during these past decades teachers 
have not been entirely successful in help- 
ing children learn to read critically and 
with enjoyment. Accounts and analyses 
of this evidence can be found in the popu- 
lar magazines and daily newspapers as well 
This 


failure in learning to read, attributed fre- 


as in the more technical journals. 


quently to the ineffective communication 
and lack of interaction ‘between teachers 
and children, appears to be related to a 
series of errors in school administration 
and teaching. Some of these errors in- 
dicated in the studies and surveys will be 
reviewed in the following paragraphs. 


First-grade and Reading 


One of the most widespread errors is 


found in first grade. In spite of a quar- 
ter of a century of experimentation and 
study, resulting in data showing clearly 
that large numbers of young children are 
not ready for formal reading in first grade, 
school administrators continue to insist 
that teachers force children to read before 
they are physically, socially, and emotion- 
ally ready for such formal learning. A 
number of studies indicate that upon en- 
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trance into first grade children are not 
ready physically to focus their eyes on 
print for concentrated periods of time. 
However, such practice is seen in many 
first grades today. These young children, 
entering school for the first time in the 
majority of instances, need months in 
which to adjust and enjoy living with 
Such 


experience is the prerequisite for an effec- 


groups of new children and adults. 


tive attitude toward school, books, lan- 
Children 


should not be asked to concentrate on aca- 


guage, writing, and reading. 


demic skills until they have had sufficient 
time to establish friendly relationships 
with other children and the teacher. Self- 
confidence as well as faith in and respect 
for others is built gradually and is the 
direct result of careful and flexible plan- 
ning based on rich and varied experiences. 

Physical, social, and emotional readiness 
for learning grows out of happy experi- 
ences with children and adults at home 
and in school. This concept of readiness 
must replace the one based on eye move- 
ments and coordination for handling 
books, which is frequently used as the basis 
for plunging children into the reading of 


the printed page. 











Grouping Children 


A second error has been in grouping 
children within a given grade. Usually 
the children are divided into three groups 
according to the teacher’s evaluation of 
their abilities. From ten to fifteen chil- 
dren are asked to move along together in 
their thinking, their chart reading, selec- 
tion of books, etc. In the first grade 
these groups of children are introduced 
and kept at reading the same charts, pre- 
primers, primers, etc. Many teachers be- 
lieve that in this way they are grouping 
children of similar abilities together and 
that children thereby receive more atten- 
tion and proceed to learn at their own rate 
of growth. 

Through such teaching the teacher has 
(1) Whether a 


group has ten or forty children in it, each 


forgotten two things: 


child attains his state of genuine reading 
readiness at a different time, so that by 
grouping them together some children are 
being forced to read before they are ready 
while the progress of others is being held 
back; (2) Children are seldom unaware of 
the teacher’s label of their ability in read- 
ing. Quickly they realize that her judg- 
ment is represented by the composition of 
the groups, and from that time on they 
strive to live within the teacher’s expecta- 
tions. Grouping children according to 
ability when teaching such skills as read- 
ing is an error which the schools have 
been making for many years. Learning 
to read is an individual process and needs 


individualized teaching and guidance. 


Teaching Phonics 


The third error we have made is in 
teaching phonics as a part of reading. 
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Phonics is the science of sound and was 
The 
child was taught the sounds of letters 


first used in teaching oral reading. 


singly and in combinations as a beginning 
The child was 


encouraged to try to read, was told to 


preparation for reading. 


stop at the word he did not know, was 
asked to sound the letters, to put the 
sounds together, and finally to say the 
whole word. Then he pronounced it, but 
He 
was asked to start at the beginning of the 


perhaps did not know its meaning. 
sentence again. In the meantime he had 
lost the thought. At the same time he 
had lost interest in what he started to 
read, and may have concluded that reading 
is a struggle. Phonics taught in this way 
did not contribute to word recognition 
and understanding, nor did it build speed. 
When phonics is made a part of reading 
it may become a block to progress for 
many children. 


Reading in Isolation 


The fourth error is our attempt to teach 
reading in isolation. Reading has been 
separated from the rest of the program. 
“chart,” and 


“free” reading sometimes have been built 


“Incidental,” “library,” 
around the things children do in school. 
But the major part of the reading pro- 
gram is done in a separate period. Fre- 
quently teachers plan the first period in 
the morning for reading, because children 
are “wide awake” and “alert” at that time. 
The materials and books used at this time 
are usually teacher-selected. This read- 
ing period is isolated from experience, 
language, writing, etc. Such required 
reading in isolation leads toward limited 


reading. 
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Work Books 


The fifth error is the use of work books 


with these work 


books were intended to build resourceful- 


reading. Originally 
ness on the part of the child so that the 
teacher could go forward with a real 
children’s 


guidance. 


needs 
Instead 
work books have been used as “group 


program of meeting 


through individual 


projects” and “time fillers.” 


Over-em phasis on Reading 


The sixth and undoubtedly the most 
serious of all errors in elementary school 
programs is the over-emphasis which has 
been placed on reading. In many schools 
reading holds the key place in the curricu- 
lum. Children are promoted or asked to 
repeat a grade as the result of the teacher’s 
evaluation of their progress in reading. 
It is interesting and significant to note 
here that forty-nine years ago, in 1898, 
John Dewey wrote an article in Forum 

entitled Reading 
In this article Dewey predicted 


magazine 
Fetich.” 
that if reading was over-emphasized in the 
primary grades the children would later 


“Primary 


on lose interest in reading, and that in 
order to help children regain their interest 
in books and reading in general a special- 
ized reading program would have to be 


designed. 
This is exactly what happened. Read- 
ing has been over-emphasized. Children 


have lost interest. Remedial programs 


have become necessary. Today remedial 
reading programs are designed to help fit 
the individual child back into the curricu- 
lum of the grade in which he found him- 
self out of step. Since it could have been 
the over-emphasis of reading in the cur- 
riculum which made it difficult for the 
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child in the beginning, there is little as- 


surance that as the result of special help 
with reading he will be able to readjust 
himself to this curriculum and teacher 
again. It may become a vicious cycle, 
with the child shuttling between the cur- 
riculum and the special help program in 
reading. 

This over-emphasis on reading, throw- 
ing the curriculum into unbalance and 
creating specialized reading programs, may 
be the result of giving teachers their 
salary increases and efficiency ratings ac- 
cording to their success in teaching chil- 
dren to read. This pressure from prin- 
cipals and superintendents tempts teach- 
ers to have extra periods where reading 
under pressure and in isolation is taught. 
Such pressures and values placed on the 
child’s learning to read cause emotional 
insecurity and blocking in using this skill. 

It is possible to go on and point out 
other errors we make when teaching chil- 
dren; things done in all good faith in the 
hope that our children will learn to read 
effectively. Teachers do these things be- 
cause that is what they were taught to do; 
because that is the way they were taught 
as children, in high school, and in college. 
The important thing is for teachers to 
see these errors, admit that they are errors, 
and that they no longer need to defend 
them. Better teaching techniques based 
on more knowledge of children must be 
found. 


Signs of Better Teaching 


In many schools there are very fine 
things happening that affect progress in 
reading. The following are but a few 
which the trends toward better 
teaching, assuring a more meaningful 
school experience for children. 


show 


















1. It is recognized that children must 


be comfortable if they are to learn, and 
genuine effort is being made to help chil- 
School 


furniture is designed to fit children; rooms 


dren be comfortable in school. 


are more attractive with a “home-like” 
appearance. Indoor and outdoor facilities 
are built with the desire to help children 
meet their needs comfortably and with a 
feeling of success and happiness. 

2. An increasing number of schools are 
postponing the formal teaching of read- 
Children are 


being encouraged in their adjustment to 


ing until the second grade. 


school through rich and real experiences, 
social play, listening to good stories and 
music, and studying the community in 
which they find themselves. 

3. Many teachers, with the understand- 
ing and approval of their principals and 
parents, are carrying on programs of in- 
They 


individual 


dividualized instruction in reading. 
are respecting the child’s 
growth by slipping him into reading when 
He reads 


the material he selects because of his in- 


he as an individual is ready. 
terest. He reads at his individual pace 
and for his individual pleasure. 

4. Many teachers in the primary grades 
have discarded teaching phonics in rela- 
tionship to reading. They have found 
that its real place for children is in spell- 
ing and for adults in remedial reading. 

§. Today there is less emphasis given to 
formal tests. They are not used as much 
for prediction, diagnosis, or grade place- 
ment as formerly. Teachers are no longer 
testing to find the things which are ob- 
vious to them if they know and under- 


stand children. 


merly spent on standardized tests is being 


Some of the money for- 
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used to purchase more and better materials 
of instruction. 

6. Good teachers are aware of the fact 
that young children who look forward to 
learning to read become unenthusiastic 
when given pre-primers. It appears im- 
possible for them to maintain their interest 
The 


contrast between the stories they are ac- 


when the vocabulary is so limited. 


customed to hearing and those in the 
pre-primers is so sharp that the desire to 
learn to read is lessened. Because of this 
teachers are supplying children with a 
variety of books with genuine appeal. 

7. One of the most encouraging signs 
of progress in the elementary schools is 
found in those places where reading is no 
longer a separate study. When it is com- 
bined with language, literature, creative 
writing, and all other areas of communica- 
tion and expression, the child finds it pos- 
ideas. The 


emphasis on each skill is removed from the 


sible to express his over- 


curriculum. Children are given time to 
evaluate their own growth and progress. 
Then, too, there is time for them to have 
a variety of experiences, both in and out 
of school, from which they receive stimu- 
lation for seeking more information from 
books. The children who have the op- 
portunity to select what they want to read 
and write gain an independence which 
carries over into many other develop- 
mental areas. 

When the areas of language are so com- 
teacher, 
school librarian, and public librarian the 
opportunity to 


bined, it gives the classroom 
work together. In so 
doing they find various means of work- 
ing with children, helping them build and 
sustain new interests, and broaden their 
fields of reading. 





GROWING UP SOCIALLY AND EMOTIONALLY 





IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL* 


HE ideally adjusted child is a happy 
one—happy in his work and in his 
He is the child who 
has formed habits by which he can easily 


social relationships. 


and satisfactorily adjust to the everyday 
problems in his home, at school and else- 
where. Mental health in the all-around 
growth and development of children is 
of utmost importance. Obviously then, 
it is the responsibility of school, home, 
and community to establish in a favorable 
environment a program through which 
the mental health of the individual child 
may be developed and conserved. 
Teachers, like parents, are ever striving 
for perfection in children. Too often 
they seek “rules” they may follow in 
guiding children in their social-emotional 
field of 
child development say there is no “for- 


development. Leaders in the 
mula” for bringing up children, that it 
is not what parents and teachers do, but 
how they do it, not “rules,” but the way 
they feel about children, and the example 
they set, that is most effectual in turn- 
ing out happy, self-confident boys and 
girls who gradually learn to conform to 
Rather than center- 
ing attention to technics of child care and 


grown-up standards. 


training, these leaders have come to place 
their main emphasis on the relationships 
involved in living together in a family and 
in the group at school and at play. 


Self-Direction 


Reports of parents and teachers have in- 


* From “A Guide to the Teaching of Health in 
the Elementary School,” University of the State 
of New York, Bulletin No. 1328 (Health Edu- 
cation Series, Bulletin No. 2.) 
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dicated that many opportunities for “help- 
ing the self to grow” were being lost to 
children in their daily experiences, and 
that through these very experiences chil- 
dren were actually reinforcing habits of 
and 


For example, certain activities in 


dependence on parents, teachers, 
others. 
the home which might easily be shared 
with children, such as helping with the 
cooking and serving of food, were infre- 
quently utilized; miscellaneous sleeping 
problems, such as having someone remain 
in the room when the children were going 
to sleep, indicated lack of self-reliance in 
such children; putting away outdoor 
clothing correctly was practiced by only 
half the children and failing to dress and 
undress readily without help was common. 
Instances of lack of helpfulness were also 
common in school; for instance, failing 
(or having no opportunity) to initiate 
projects, to criticize constructively their 
own achievements, to help in regulating 
lights, shades and air conditions; to care 
for work materials and to keep their desks 
and the classroom reasonably orderly. Of 
course, work and responsibility should be 
fitted to the stage of development of the 
individual child, and help and supervision 
should be wisely given when needed. 
Nevertheless, the child has a right to every 
opportunity possible to become master of 
himself and his environment. 


Work and Play Appropriate to 
Children’s Needs 
Attention to individual differences is 


essential in guiding children in a daily pro- 
gram of work and play which meets their 














developmental needs. This calls for earn- 


est effort by the teacher to understand the 


children: 


1. Tc understand what they tell us by 
their behavior—by whatever be- 
havior the individual child uses to 
express his joy of achievement, his 
feeling of security etc., or to work 
out his troubles. For example: on 
the one hand, friendliness, eagerness 
to read, fun in playing group games, 
helpfulness in caring for materials 
used in work and play, or, on the 
other hand, failure and apparent 
dislike for reading or other areas of 
the program, shyness, undue sulk- 
ing, destructiveness; and 

To understand the causes that un- 
derlie the child’s behavior in order 
to remove or alleviate the causes of 
poor adjustment when possible. 


Ne 


Alertness in observing children (and 
seeking expert help as needed in studying 
individuals) will enable the teacher to plan 
for and guide them in worth-while work 
and play—in fun, in doing and learning 
things appropriate to their abilities, de- 
velopmental levels, and adjustment prob- 
lems, and in behaving in ways that are 
back- 
Such a 


program demands careful consideration by 


appropriate to their individual 


grounds and physical conditions. 


the teacher to diversifying materials, con- 
ditions, relationships and experiences in 
ways to help individual children accom- 
plish their developmental tasks and solve 
Most of all 


in his everyday activity the individual 


their adjustment problems. 


child needs from his teacher friendliness, 
and 


working out his difficulties in ways which 


encouragement, understanding in 
do not humiliate him before his classmates. 
Various symptoms in children indicat- 


ing disinterest in school and home activi- 
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ties and failure to carry on happily were 
reported, including the following: difh- 
culty in doing their school work and lack 
of interest, especially in reading; getting 
poor grades; being inattentive and failing 
to concentrate; failing to initiate projects 
when given an opportunity; not finishing 
simple tasks which they begin or needing 
urging to carry on; not facing tasks and 
difficulties frankly and squarely, and hav- 
ing no special interests—a hobby, for 
example. 

Apparently, the interests and learning 
capacity of such children were not con- 
sidered in setting up goals and guiding 
them in everyday activities. Their en- 
vironment did not provide experience 
through which they could work hard but 
successfully and with enough ease to give 
them emotional satisfaction and a sense 


of succeeding day by day. 


Wholesome Social Relationships 


Children who are socially well adjusted 
tend to fit easily into home, school and 
community life, working and playing 
to themselves and to 


They are 
friendly; they like to work and play to- 


with satisfaction 


their companions. naturally 
gether; they like to be with others of their 
own age and especially with those similar 
to themselves in physical and mental de- 
velopment. Unsocial forms of behavior 
were found frequently enough to indicate 
that many children were not making 
these adjustments. 

In studying the items to discover how 
frequently various types of undesirable 
mental and social behavior traits appear in 
our elementary school children, we find a 
far larger number perhaps than one would 
The identification of such be- 


expect. 
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havior can be intelligently studied and 
understood only when observed in rela- 
tion to the individual child in his own 
setting and this analysis must be made in 
light of his whole personality. 
Examination of the physical status of 
the child and consideration of his habits 
of sleeping, eating, motor activities and 
so forth will point to possible physical 
mental 


causes of undesirable 


behavior. 
Other causative factors may be found in 
the physical surroundings of school and 
home which make working, playing, eat- 
ing and resting difficult. But the most 
important element in his environment is 
people—members of his peer group, family 
This is 
especially true of his parents and teachers 
who set up the child’s program and guide 
his daily living: 


members and school personnel. 


Do they consider the child’s capabilities 
and aim to broaden his interests? 


Do they help him in developing desir- 
able habits which he can practice 
with satisfaction? 

Do they recognize both his weaknesses 
and his special aptitudes and abilities 
and aim to offset one with the other 
and so make his living as worth while 
as possible to himself and to others? 


Are school life and home life planned 
to utilize rather than repress indi- 
vidual differences in children; to pro- 
mote unity among children and 
adults by cultivating an understand- 
ing and creative use of differing 
ideas, convictions and cultures? 

Finally, is careful thought given to 
ways and means of giving each child 
the comfort, happiness and affection 
that are essential in preventing anx- 
ieties and helping him to feel secure 
in his family and his school groups 
and among his peers? 


THE WOODS SCHOOLS 


By the gift of Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, 
founder and active head of the Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa., the school prop- 
erty, valued at two and a half million 
dollars, has been turned over to a non- 
profitable charitable corporation. 

The School was founded in 1916 for the 
purpose of teaching the exceptional child 
—the child who for whatever reason does 
not fit into the usual educational program. 
Throughout its existence the School has 
concentrated on this field of education. 


It has always maintained extremely small 
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classes so as to give personal attention to 
each student. For the past 13 years it has 
conducted the internationally known 
Child Research Clinic with an advisory 
board of outstanding medical and educa- 
tional authorities. 

The School employs a personnel of 360, 
headed by staff members with from 10 to 
25 years of specialized training. This 
staff handles a present enrollment of 350 
pupils of all age groups, who come from 
35 States and seven foreign countries. 
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A COURT WORKER STUDIES TRUANCY CASES 


ELIZABETH McCONNELL 





One of the unsolved problems in working with children in most communities is that of 


achieving effective relationships among the agencies. 


Miss McConnell, who is a welfare worker 


attached to the Juvenile Court in Charlotte, North Carolina, made a study of the current cases 


of truancy reported to the Court during the three spring months of 1947, and describes four of 


the cases in this article. 





IFTEEN cases of truancy were selected 

for study from the total number of 
cases handled by the Charlotte and Meck- 
lenburg County Juvenile Court in the 
spring of 1947 because they seemed to 
illustrate how the agencies were successful 
in coordinating their efforts—or how they 
failed to work together. The four cases 
given here, like all the others studied, are 
not “classified.” It was assumed that 
each case is that of an individual, and that 
treatment is necessarily different for each 


child. 


George 


An Easter weekend trip was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back in George 
He had already missed 
fifty-one days, so when he took not only 


Parker’s case. 


his Easter holidays but also two more as 
well for a visit to see some relatives, the 
school principal referred him to the juve- 
nile court. 

George was the youngest of a large 
family of children. His father, who 
worked in a cotton mill, had provided this 
large family with a pretty and comfort- 
able home in a desirable residential section. 
All of the children except two, however, 
had married and had homes of their own. 


The household now consisted of Mr. Par- 
ker, Mrs. Parker—who was handicapped 
with arthitis in her hands and feet, Peggy 
—age seventeen and in the twelfth grade 
in the same school where George was in the 
seventh, and George, age thirteen. 

Mrs. Parker did not try to defend 
George nor excuse him for staying too 
long on his trip. “Some of my children 
say I’ve spoiled George, but I haven’t. 
But he’s gotten completely out of my 
control this year. I’m so crippled up, I 
can’t whip him, and he don’t do a thing 
[ tell him unless he wants to. He won’t 
do a thing to help around here. He just 
runs around with a gang of boys here all 
the time, and I never know he’s not in 
school till the school calls me or that 
truant officer comes out here.” 

When asked if she knew why George 
disliked school so, she added, “Well, I 
He don’t 
Peggy don’t neither. 
She’s in the house now, won’t go to school 


reckon that’s partly my fault. 
like that school. 


just three more months and graduate ’cause 
she thinks she can’t pass her English. 
George wanted to go over here to the Oak- 
land School, but all the rest of my kids 
finished over at Highland, so I made 
George go there too. But he ain’t doing 
no good.” 
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And George wasn’t “doing no good.” 
According to his record transferred from 
the elementary school to Highland School, 
George had made a grade equivalent of 7.2 
on the Stanford Achievement test when 
he was in the sixth grade and had an in- 
But 
changing schools he had made hardly a 
passing grade in the seventh grade. He 


telligence quotient of 94. since 


gave no one at school any trouble; he 
simply didn’t go when he didn’t care to. 
He had two or three friends who were 
following the same line of least resistance, 
and they went to the Country Club to 
caddy, or to the movies, or else just 
loitered over the community. 

The worker asked Mrs. Parker if she 
thought George couldn’t get the same 
courses at Oakland if he went there next 
Mrs. Parker felt that 


former buddies in elementary school went 


year. since his 
there a transfer might be wise, though she 
agreed it was not the thing to do for the 
The 


worker requested Mrs. Parker to notify 


remainder of the present session. 


her as soon as George returned from his 
trip, and thereafter to let her know if 
George were sick or for any other legiti- 
mate reason was to be absent from school. 
Mrs. Parker promised her full cooperation. 
The expected call came from Mrs. 
Parker the next day, and the case worker 
talked with George at school. He was a 
fine looking lad of average size, every hair 
slicked back in place, his collar clean and 
stiffly starched. He was extremely polite 
in answering the worker’s questions. 
When asked if he would be willing to 
work hard the rest of the year so that he 
could pass his grade if he were allowed to 
go to Oakland next year, he was most en- 


The worker did 


thusiastic over the plan. 
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not promise to transfer him, only to take 


the plan into full consideration with him 
in September. He was satisfied with this 
agreement. 

This was the last contact of the worker 
He settled down to his 


work, and missed only one other day of 


with George. 


That day he reported to school 
but was sent home by the school nurse to 


school. 


treat himself for scabies. 


Kenneth 


Everyone whe knew Kenneth felt sorry 
They didn’t blame him for 
wanting “to play hookey.” 


for him. 
Kenneth was 
a large overgrown boy nearly fifteen years 
old, still sitting the sixth grade. The prin- 
cipal and the teacher knew that the school 
In addition 
to ruining the grade’s attendance record, 


had nothing to offer him. 


he was becoming a discipline problem be- 
cause he liked to attract attention to him- 
self instead of listening to the class dis- 
cussion. 

The attendance officer had not been suc- 
cessful in keeping him in school, even 
though she already had the full coopera- 
His 


send him to school, only to be notified 


tion of the home. mother would 


later that he was not there. He simply 
hated to go to school. 

The case worker and the teacher sat 
down and studied his record together. 
His health record for the past three years 
showed no health problems at all. He 
had been promoted consistently in the 
same length of time but had not done 
His 


Stanford Achievement Tests had run 3.2, 


passing work any of these years. 


3.2, and 3.0 respectively when he was in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
When Kenneth was what he 


asked 
























would like to do if he could do whatever 
he wished, he said he liked to work out- 
His father had once 
had a cow which he learned to milk, and 
he had had a garden of his own. 


doors and on a farm. 


But now 
he lived in the mill village where they 
could not have a cow. 

The worker asked the principal if any 
arrangement could be made for Kenneth 
to get a period or two of the high school 
agriculture course, but was told that that 
class was already filled to capacity. 

Kenneth’s mother was consulted. What 
did she think was best for Kenneth? 
Would she like to see him released from 
school? If so, what could he do to keep 
Would his father have any objec- 
She 
replied that Kenneth was the oldest of her 
five children, 


busy? 
tion to Kenneth’s stopping school? 
four of whom were in 
school, ‘but he’s the only one who has 
The girls 


have learned real fast and are crazy about 


ever had any trouble in school. 


school, but Kenneth always was slow. 
We moved three times his first years in 
school and he seemed never to get started. 
But this is the first year we’ve had to make 
him go. He’s a good boy at home, and 
We don’t 
allow him to rake around. And he helps 
with the work here at home. 


always comes in early at night. 


No m’m, 
his daddy wouldn’t object to his quitting 
school if he could get a job and stay of 
of mischief.” 

Kenneth lived near a large greenhouse, 
but the owner thought he needed no one 
to work for him at that time. 

Kenneth was already helping a dairy- 
man deliver milk on Saturday and Sunday 
The dairyman, asked if he 
could give Kenneth full-time work, re- 


plied that he needed a boy badly and had 


mornings. 
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found Kenneth quite dependable. He 
was much interested in the worker’s plan 
for Kenneth. 

The case worker, with the approval of 
the school and the parents, decided to try 
Kenneth on the job for a week, with the 
explanation that if he proved himself 
worthy and would give periodic reports 
to the court, he could be released from 
school. 

Under the North Carolina state law a 
psychological examination is usually re- 
quired before a child can be released from 
school, but in this case the court was will- 
ing to accept Kenneth’s test records as 
proof that he had gone as far as he could 
in school, until such time as a psycho- 
There is 


frequently a long delay before such test- 


logical test could be arranged. 


ing can be provided; typically Kenneth’s 
case has not yet been reached. 

The dairyman gave a good report at 
the end of the first ten days, so Kenneth 
was dropped from the school roll by com- 
mon consent of all concerned. 

At the end of the school year, Kenneth 
was still working on the milk truck in the 
mornings and mowing lawns or picking 
up other odd jobs in the afternoons. He 
was a little undecided as to whether he 
wanted to stay on the milk truck for the 
summer or go to work on a neighbor’s 
farm. The worker told him he was free 
to make his own choice, but that he needed 
to consider the effect his decision would 
make on his employment in the fall. He 
will still be of compulsory school age 
nearly all of the next school session, and 
will be required to give an account of his 
employment and behavior to the court 


until he is sixteen. 
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Polly 


It is seldom that a girl is referred to the 
court for truancy. Polly’s case did need 
some case work, but it probably should 
never have been taken to court. 

Polly, fifteen in February, 1947, was 
the youngest daughter and the last child 
of alarge family. Tall, quiet, and pretty, 
she had the personality of a little old lady. 
A low strained voice caused one immedi- 
ately to suscept some throat trouble. 

Polly’s family—now dwindled to con- 
sist of parents, one son, and Polly—live 
on a rented farm in a roomy but barny 
unpainted house about a mile off the high- 
way. Her father, past middle age, has 
to leave home before daylight to work in 
the city. Her mother, also beginning to 
show her age, is left with the care of the 
cow and any other outdoor work that 
needs to be done, with no help except what 
As the son travels, 
The strain of 


this work was only increased in the fall 


Polly can give her. 
he is seldom at home. 


when a married son brought his small in- 
fant home for his mother to keep because 
his wife did not want the child. Polly 
now became a little mother as well as a 
housekeeper and farmerette. 

As the cold weather came on, Polly 
The 


investigated 


began missing school frequently. 
school attendance officer 
twice, and each time found Polly helping 
her mother with the work, though she 
claimed to be sick. These two visits did 
not alter the situation any, so in January 
the attendance officer took the case to 
court. The parents were heard, without 
Polly’s appearing in court, and fined for 
violating the state school law. No court 


case worker was present at the hearing. 
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After this incident, Polly’s attendance 
improved, but she continued to miss about 
one day a week until, on April 22, after 
she had missed a total of fifty-eight days, 
the attendance officer referred the case 
to a case worker. 

A check with the Social Exchange 
showed that Polly had been treated at the 
Memorial Clinic in May, 1946, for a sore 
throat, and that the clinic had at that 
time recommended a tonsillectomy but no 
appointment had been made for the opera- 
tion. 

Polly’s teacher stated that, in spite of 
and 
Polly had made passing grades most of 
the year and would be promoted to the 
eighth grade at the end of the year. She 
was inclined to feel, however, that most 


her retardation excessive absence, 


of Polly’s absence had been unnecessary. 
The case worker went to the home to 
talk with Mrs. Andrews. At first Mrs. 
Andrews was resentful of anyone con- 
nected with the court that had done her 
such “an injustice” as she had suffered in 
January. But when she found that the 
worker wanted to help Polly, she readily 
She said 


were a few days when the baby was sick 


explained the situation. there 
when she had had to keep Polly at home to 
help her. Most of Polly’s absence, how- 
ever, was due, she said, to either sore 
throat from enlarged tonsils or to the fact 
that Polly had begun to menstruate in the 
fall and she had been extremely nervous 
Polly had been so 
highly nervous and sensitive at that time, 
Mrs. Andrews said, that she wanted to see 
Mrs. An- 


drews, thinking this condition would clear 


for several months. 


no one, not even the doctor. 


up with a little time, did not force her to 
She did not explain why 


have a doctor. 
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nothing had been done for Polly’s throat 
the previous summer, but she did state 
that she had planned to take Polly to 
Salisbury to have her tonsils removed. 
The worker explained that Polly was now 
too old to receive that service from the 
Memorial Clinic, but that unless she pre- 
ferred some doctor in Salisbury, there 
were a number of good Charlotte doctors 
who would do the operation quite rea- 
sonably. Mrs. Andrews said she didn’t 
care where it was done, but hoped to have 
it done in the summer. The worker sug- 
gested that probably the doctor could give 
Polly a thorough examination at the same 
time, and explained how difficult Polly’s 
school work became when she was irregu- 
lar in attendance. Mrs. Andrews hoped 
that she could have Polly in good physical 
condition ready for reentrance in the fall 
because Polly liked to go to school. 


Lee 


Lee was clearly unhappy at school, so 
he ran away from it. But having run 
away from school, he was afraid his 
mother would take him back, so he ran 
away from home too. 

He was only nine years old and in the 
second grade, but he would leave home to 
go to school, never report at school at all, 
and be gone three or four days, until one 
of his parents would find him in a theater 
or on the street and bring him home. As 
the parents seemed just as worried over the 
situation as the teacher and principal were, 
the attendance officer referred the case to 
the court worker. 

Investigation of the home and the school 
records revealed a long story of insecurity 
for Lee. For the first five years of his 
life, Lee was the only child in what ap- 
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parently was a happy home. The parents 
were indulgent and inconsistent in their 
discipline of the child. The father, a 
truck driver and out of the home much 
of the time, was more firm with Lee than 
the mother, but even he was very lenient. 
The winter before Lee was to enter school, 
a little brother was born. Lee showed no 
signs of being jealous, but when he entered 
school in the fall, he seemed unable to ad- 
just to school life. After a few weeks, 
he still appeared to be so immature, his 
mother was advised to take him out of 
school until he was seven. 

But at seven other problems confronted 
him. His father and mother began to 
have domestic difficulties over another 
woman. His mother left the two chil- 
dren and went to her mother’s home in 
South Carolina. The “other woman” 
moved in and tried to replace Lee’s mother. 
Lee expressed his utter confusion and lack 
of security by running away from home 
and from school. These circumstances 
upset another year of school progress. 

When Mrs. Woodey realized what was 
happening in her absence she returned to 
her home to find her furniture mortgaged 
and her husband spending more money 
every day on the intruder. In time, how- 
ever, Mr. and Mrs. Woodey were able to 
clear up their difficulties; the third party 
dropped out of the picture; and the couple 
began over again to try to repair the emo- 
tional and physical damage done. 

Lee’s third year in school was compara- 
tively uneventful. The fourth year ar- 
rived, and he had still only reached the 
second grade. He had an elderly lady 
for a teacher, a great deal older than his 
mother. He got along all right for a 


while, then one day, according to his 
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story, she called on him to read, and he 
couldn’t read, so she told him to hush. 
Another day he said she punished him for 
something. So he decided he didn’t like 
school. He started taking his lunch 
money and going to the movies instead of 
going to school. Then the principal and 
the attendance officer came to see his 
mother to see why he wasn’t in school. 
He told his mother he hated school, but 
she said he must go back. 

He kept running away from school 
until his parents whipped him for it. He 
continued not to go to school, now re- 
fusing to come home, too. He stayed 
anywhere he could at night, even under 
the railroad platform near his home. His 
parents would look for him till they found 
him, but when he got home his father 
gave him a severe whipping, so the next 
time they found him, he pretended his shoe 
was untied, got his hand released to tie 
it, and got away again. This sort of 
conduct continued until the father was 
having to lose time from his driving to 
hunt Lee; his mother was losing night 
after night of sleep worrying about him. 
So the attendance officer brought Mrs. 
Woodey to the court worker for some 
help. 

Lee couldn’t be found at the time, so 
the case worker used the time to get ac- 
quainted with the rest of the family, also 
to get his school history. In a few days, 
Mr. Woodey found Lee and brought him 
home. The worker was notified that he 
was being kept at home until the worker 
could come to see him. 

Then the worker went to his home, 
waited for him to eat his breakfast, and 
offered to take him to school in her car. 
He got ready, but at the last minute 
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begged not to be made to go, and cried 
when the worker insisted upon his getting 
in the car. On the way to the school, 
and sitting in the car for a long while after 
arriving at the school, the worker talked 
with Lee, learning what he liked, what he 
disliked. He soon took her into his con- 
fidence, answered her questions freely, 
even told her about some of his favorite 
movies. Then she asked him why he 
didn’t like school. He said he didn’t like 
his teacher, and told about her punishing 
him. The worker suggested that maybe 
she, being a little older than some teachers, 
needed more help from her little boys. 
Maybe he would have to be especially kind 
and thoughtful of her. Then he said he 
was afraid the principal would punish him 
for not coming to school—though she 


c 


never had—or that that “man” (the at- 
tendance officer) might come to get him. 
The worker explained that the attendance 
oficer would not come any more as she 
was looking after him now. “Are you 
a copper?” he asked wide-eyed. As soon 
as the worker explained that it was her 
job to help make little boys happy, he 
was perfectly satisfied, began to tell the 
worker about “his girl,” and soon said he 
was ready now to go to his room, that he 
wanted to show the worker “his girl.” 

There were only three more weeks of 
school. Each morning Mrs. Woodey took 
Lee to school, but without any protest 
from him. Some afternoons she allowed 
him to go to a nearby boys club. When 
Mr. Woodey was at home on Sunday they 
took both the boys to the park where Lee 
preferred swinging his little brother to 
playing alone. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Some Special Problems of Children 

A new series of eight pamphlets for 
parents and teachers on “Some Special 
Problems of Children” has been issued by 
the New York City Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. The titles are: 1. When a Child 
Hurts Other Children. 2. When a Child 
is Destructive. 3. When a Child Uses 
4. When a Child Won’t 
Share. 5. When a Child Sucks His 
Thumb. 6. When a Child Still Wets. 
7. When a Child Masturbates.’ 

The purpose of the new series is to 


Bad Language. 


“bring to parents and teachers a point of 
view which will make their relations with 
children smoother and more constructive, 
and will give children greater opportunity 
for happiness.” 

Claims made for these pamphlets (and 
fully justified in the judgment of those 
who have seen them) are that they are 
practical, authoritative, and concise. As 
a means of making sure that they would 
be practical, parents and teachers were 
asked to report their most frequent and 
pressing problems and the kind of help 

, ' Available from the New York Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
10, N. Y., Single copies, 
10 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 10% discount; 100 or more, 20% 


at the following prices: 
packet of 8, 75 cents; 
© discount; 
1000 or more 30% discount. 








they wanted. That they are authorita- 
tive is indicated by the number and qual- 
ity of specialists who participated from 
many fields of child care. And they are 
notably concise—they are short (8 to 16 
pages) and “pack a great many ideas into 
a small amount of space.” 

This series should be exceedingly help- 
ful. Here we have another example of 


the 


scientific material on child growth and 


progress made recently in putting 


development into attractive and useable 


form for parents and teachers. 


Studying the Adolescent 


Besides giving the 
available on curricular development in 
the high school, including the “core 
curriculum,” Harold Alberty’s Reorgan- 
izing the High School Curriculum® con- 


best account yet 


particularly good section on 


the Adolescent.” 


tains a 
“Studying The chapter 
starts out with a vivid description of the 
adolescent in a confused culture: 

“On every hand youth is confronted 
He 


ciety that has rejected fixed moral stand- 


with conflicting values. sees a sO- 


ards, but has developed few new ones to 
He is led to think of 


replace them. 


2 New York, Macmillan Co., 1947. 
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America as a land of plenty, yet on all 
sides is confronted with abject poverty. 
He sees ideas of cooperation and group 
participation in operation in some areas, 
but at the same time he is aware of the 
He 
is told that the method of intelligence is 


potency of the competitive system. 


essentially the method of democracy, but 
he sees momentous decisions being made 
by caprice, selfishness, or by a resort to 
outworn traditional values or violence. 
He is told that he should be tolerant, 
that he should have respect for others, 
yet He is confronted by the most flagrant 
violations of human personality in the 
treatment of races and minority groups. 
He learns in school the responsibilities 
and obligations of citizenship, yet senses 
the apathy of the citizen in participating 
in political life even to the extent of going 
to the polls to vote.” 

Alberty points out, however, that we 
must not take a defeatist attitude toward 
these problems—‘the school must help 
the adolescent to weave some sort of unity 
and consistency into his life.” Various 
methods of studying adolescents are re- 
viewed—the interview method, the case 
study, the checklist or questionnaire, the 
“problems” technique—and the writer 
concludes with a tabular statement of 
trends in adolescent development classified 
under five major categories: health, secur- 
ity, achievement, interests, and outlook 
on life. 

Dr. Alberty emphasizes the point that 
rarely is any single method of studying 
“The 
wise teacher will use every means at his 
disposal to gain an understanding of his 
students. The day-by-day contacts in 
the classroom, the laboratory, and the 


the adolescent used exclusively. 
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playground are potentially most valuable. 


But the teacher must bring to them a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of youth. He cannot rely exclu- 
sively upon the expressed or felt needs of 
his students, for the most cursory survey 
of the literature reveals that the student 
is frequently completely unaware of the 
stresses and strains which are blocking his 
development. Neither can he rely exclu- 
sively upon generalizations about adoles- 
cent behavior, for each of his students 
He 
may, however, find clues in such generali- 


is a unique, distinctive personality. 


zations that will help him to meet his 


own problems.” 


In Rural Schools 


In ‘My Country School Diary’® Julia 
Weber gives a day-by-day account of the 
growth and development of a small group 
of children in a New Jersey rural school. 
The book makes delightful reading for any 
teacher or worker interested in modern 
education. Pupil-teacher planning, school 
as an integral part of the life of the com- 
munity, school as a place where children 
learn to do things for themselves—these 
permeate every page of the story. Miss 
Weber says: 


“[ have watched the personalities of 
these children begin to emerge and be- 
come somewhat free. I have watched 
them grow in ability to plan, to carry 
out their plans successfully, to recog- 
nize and to solve their problems. I 
have watched them grow in their ability 
to live together and to respect each 
other. I have encouraged many kinds 
of activities so that each child would be 
challenged by one at least and so find 
his place in our group.” 

3 Harper, 1946. 
by T. Ross Fink. 


Notes on this book provided 
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In such a school as this the teacher 
makes a systematic effort to relate the 
school and the resources of the com- 
munity. Of her conference with the 
“helping teacher” the teacher says: 


“Together Miss Everett and I con- 
sidered how we could more significantly 
affect the living of the children. We 
think that the children should be helped 
to understand the experiences they are 
having in their immediate environment. 
Because they will be dealing with actual 
situations, the children can learn to 
make the necessary adjustments to their 
environment and even to make desirable 
changes in it. They can use what they 
learn in this way to begin to under- 
stand the wider communities of the 
county, state, and world. 

“T have already used the resources of 
the community to provide educative 
experiences for the children. We have 
gone out together to explore and to 
get an increased understanding and ap- 
preciation of the flora and fauna and 
geology of our neighborhood. We have 
explored the neighborhood for its Indian 
lore and early history. We have in- 
vestigated it for an increased under- 
standing of the government from the 
local to the national as it affects us in 
our daily living. Miss Everett sug- 
gested that perhaps now the children 
ought to find out more about their 
present-day community. Perhaps in 
analyzing the community we can find a 
way of meeting the needs of its mem- 
bers.” 


Salvaging the “Feebleminded” 


Faced with such an arresting title as 
“Feebleminded Children Can Be Cured,’”* 
some readers conditioned by test usage 
may not realize the importance of what 
Edith Stern says in a recent issue of The 


4 The Woman’s Home Companion, September 
1947, p. 34ff. 
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Woman’s Home Companion in describing 
Bernadine Schmidt’s work with children 
of supposedly very low I.Q.’s. “Straighen 
them out emotionally, eliminate the sense 
of personal failure, insecurity, and con- 
fusion” —this is the program Dr. Schmidt 
has followed. 
that as a teacher of special classes in the 
Chicago schools she took 264 boys and 
girls with a mean I1.Q. of 51—“all listed 
as hopelessly feeble-minded”—and raised 


Her records seem to show 


all but 7 per cent into near normality, 
with a mean I.Q. of 91. 


in the same original IQ. classification re- 


A control group 


mained as they were. 

On the whole Miss Stern has managed, 
in this article prepared for a popular 
magazine, to give some illuminating data 
without making too extravagant claims. 
What Dr. Schmidt said to Miss Stern in 
the interview is worth thinking about by 
all teachers. She said that she did not 
claim to have any new teaching methods, 
but merely applied accepted modern edu- 
cational principles; that what is often 
classified as feeblemindedness is curable 
and to a large extent preventable; that 
“ideally all teachers ought to be so well 
trained that they can deal with all kinds 
of children, and classes should be small 
enough so that they can apply what they 
know and each child can progress at his 
own rate.” 


Troyer on Evaluation 


An unusually careful and thorough dis- 
cussion of present weaknesses in testing 
and evaluation is provided in Maurice 
Troyer’s Street Lecture at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, now available in published form.® 





5 Accuracy and Validity in Evaluation Are Not 
Enough,” by Maurice E. Troyer, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Syracuse University, 1947. 16 p. 
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Dr. Troyer’s main point is that the dith- 
culty is not with the “accuracy and valid- 
ity” of the instruments and techniques we 
have for measuring (‘‘many good tests and 
scales have been prepared and more are 
needed”), but the way we use these in- 
struments and what the process does to 
children: “Our evaluation processes tend 
to be in conflict with democratic values 
and contrary to the best we know about 
the psychological nature of an effective 
learning situation.” In his lecture Dr. 
Troyer analyzes the human relationships 
that are involved in the usual testing prac- 
tices and insists that the procedure is fatal 


to democratic ways of life: 


“Instead of teaching a love and re- 
gard for one another, we develop appre- 
hension and the question that goes with 
it—"What is he trying to do to me?’ 
Twelve or sixteen years of such educa- 
tion in our schools would be ineffective 
indeed if it did not culminate in similar 
apprehensiveness out of school between 
producer and consumer, employer and 
employee, nation and nation, between 
us and Russia. Do we not hold that 
education for citizenship must be ap- 
praised in terms of the kinds of citizens 
we produce?” 


The whole lecture is valuable reading 
for teachers and administrators who are 
concerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of children. Troyer does not stop 
with critical analysis. He makes three 
proposals for “improving the consequences 
of evaluation:” (1) change the purpose of 
evaluation from “‘pronouncing a judgment 
or deriving a grade” to that of improving 
learning; (2) appraise progress in terms 
of the student’s ability to learn; (3) see 
to it that evaluation is done with rather 
than fo an individual—‘twe should help 
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the student to increased ability in identi- 


fying his own strengths and weaknesses.” 


Drawing and Emotional Problems 
g 


“Utilization of drawing for studying 
the emotional problems of both children 
and adults is well on its way to becoming 
an established useful procedure,” says 
Nolan C. D. Lewis, M.D., in the fore- 
word to Margaret Naumburg’s Studies of 
the “Free” Art Expression of Behavior 
Problem Children and Adolescents as a 
Means of Diagnosis and T herapy.® 

The book is made up of a series of cases 
in which the art work of children is used 
in understanding and helping with serious 
behavior difficulties. One section that 
will be directly helpful to some teachers 
is that dealing with fantasy and reality in 
the art expression of children who are in 
difficulty. The volume contains nearly 


a hundred illustrative drawings. 


(Continued from page 124) 


He came to see the worker each week, 
but his mother came with him, so the 
worker suggested that he come alone the 
third and last time. He seemed to like to 
come, and each time reported that he was 
liking school. ‘Together, he, his mother, 
and the worker planned for him to have 
a week at the Fresh Air Camp in July. 

Circumstances not connected with the 
case forced the worker to visit the home 
for the final interview instead of allowing 
Lee to come to the office, but the mother 
reported that he seemed to be a different 
child, that he passed the second grade, and 
that she would see that he was able to 
carry out his summer plans. 

8 Published by Coolidge Foundation, New York. 


(Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y.) $5.50. 








